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BALTIMORE, AUGUST 9, 1833. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Methedist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA? 


Northumberland County, July 23, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—Will you be so good as to 
give the following a place in your paper: 

In 1828, I was elected by the Union Society, 
of which I was a member, to represent them 
the Convention held in Baltimore, at which time 
I was furthermore appointed to assist in carry- 
ing into effect the decisions of that body. Im- 
mediately on my return to Virginia, I entered 
upon the duties connected with my appoint- 
ment. In 1829, I was appointed by the Con- 
ference held in Lynchburg, to take charge of the 
churches in Smithfield circuit, which churches 
had been previously organized by Dr. French 
and myself. The following year, by appoint- 
ment, I sustained the relation of Missionary to 
the Conference. In 1631, I was appointed to 
Lynchburg station and circuit. In 1852, I again 
received a missionary relation, in which capaci- 
ty I have to the present time served the church 
to the best of my understanding and ability. 
And such has been my anxiety to promote the 
glory of God, and the happiness of men, that 
all my time has been appropriated to the oause, 
and not unfrequently have been separated fipm 
my family fot two or three months together. I 
have endeavored with all my might, to cultivate 
a spirit of union and good feeling among the 
members of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
and not only so, but God is my witness, and my 
own conscience bears me testimony,.that all my 
energies have been employed both in precept 
and example, to cherish the same principles to- 
wards every human being that loves the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps there is no Conference belonging to 
your fellowship that has said less, or accom- 
plished. more, than the Virginia Conference, ac- 
cording to her strength—for when it was just 
organized, there were but four individuals who 

ave themselves wholly to the work, and one of 

2 was but a youth, who continues in the field 
to this dey, and we believe has by his prudence 
prevented any man from despising him on that 
account. At this time we have eleven young 
men, besides old men who are entirely devoted 
to the work, and who in point of ability are not 
to be surpassed by any conference of equal num- 
ber in the whole country. Our unstationed 
brethren, as far as I know (and I ought to know, 
for I am intimate with every one of them except 
in Abingdon station,) are at peace among them- 
selves, and exert an influence which gives vigor 
and strength to the cause which they have es- 
poused, and are entitled to our strongest con- 
fidence. 

Bro, Harrod, before you and I were members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, unhappy 
differences existed in that church, and notwith- 
standing the calm which apparently sits on her 
borders, we believe differences still exist. And 
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ed at places in the Methodist P. Church, we 
have told the world that we know well the caus- 
es of these differences. And carrying these 
principles with us up to the convention of 1828, 
we acted them out in our proceedings, and de- 
clared that the ministers of Jesus Christ ought 
to enjoy equal privileges. If they were thought 
worthy of, if they were believed to be justly en- 
titled to these rights, then, why are some of 
them less entitled to them now. By what means 
have unstationed men become unworthy of the 
confidence of their brethren—have they discov- 
ered a want of attachment to the good cause of 
Christian liberty? Are they not rather the deter- 
mined opposers of every inequitable principle 
that hasbeen unlawfully brought into the church. 

In this distinction then, which has been made 
between the ministers of Christ, we may discov- 
er the cause of the differences already alluded 
to. But this is not the only cause. You, Sir, 
may modify your rules of discipline as you 
please—you may add to, or take from, your con- 
stitution any principle, and still there will be a 
want of tranquillity. | 

I would just enquire, Sir, for what purpose 


did you publish Mosheim? was it simply to pro- 


mote a pecuniary interest, or was it not rather 
for the laudable purpose of disseminating cor- 
rect.infermation concerning the church? And 
ought we aot to be attentive to the facts therein 
recorded? Has any branch of the church been 
in anywise quiet since the introduction of hu- 
man regulations and the systems of men. We 
have said, that it was the government alone, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, that has dis- 
turbed and distracted her borders; and we have 
said that we have a government founded ou such 
principles as we believed when properly recog- 
nized, were calculated to produce peace and 
harmony with us. But is it so, or have we any 
right to expect that this state of things will ex- 
ist. If we cam take the liberty to judge from 
the writers in your paper, we think there is no 
such prospect. | | 

Now, Sir, will you permit me to urge a few 
inquiries on this all important subject. Had the 
Jews aright to form themselves into voluntary 
associations, and to form for themselves such 
rules and regulations for their government as 
they should deem necessary, independent of the 
law given by Moses? Did not God give them a 
law which embraced every feature of their duty, 
and contained every principle, calculated, if ob- 
served, to promote their best interests as a peo- 
ple, and their peace and happiness as indivi- 
duals? Did they not make void the law by the 
traditions of men in their unlawful associations 
which terminated in their overthrow. . 


And now will you be so good as to point out 


to me a passage in the New Testament, that au- 


thorizes us who live under its dispensation, to 
form ourselves into voluntary associations? Has 
not Jesus Christ given us a system of rules, yea, 
of imperative laws, sufficient to govern the 
Christian church. If he has not, will you tell 
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now, having, through a variety of scenes arriv-| me who has been authorized to do it. But if it 
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be really true that he has, should not every mem- 
— of his body unhesitatingly subscribe to that 
w. 
Do we not see, hear, feel, know, the destrac- 
tive consequences of these voluntary associa- 
tions. Are they not arrayed one against anoth- 
er, and do they not exhibit the most unfriendly 
feelings? And are they not divided even among 
themselves. Fa m part, I do not know one 
in which this statement is not fully verified.— 
And shall we not cry and sigh against such 
abominations. But is there not a remediable fea- 
ture within the rünge of our privileges; and if 
there is, can we not find it. I would say blessed 
be God there is, And perhaps you may ask, 
what is it. This is my answer. Let your ensu- 
ing General Conference, by the authority of the 
church, lay aside forever, every other system, 
but the word of Ged, and let that authority be 
obtained by presetiting the matter to the people, 
through the Superintendents, and being carried 
up to their annual conferences, let the represen- 
tatives be duly instructed to subscribe to the 
Bible, and that alone. | 
Then we shall have equality in the ministry, 
and peace in the membership. This course will 
not prevent annual and general conferences, 


where the news from the different points of la - 
bour may be wp, and where rs can 
be received and appointed to carry the glad tid- 
ings to the people. : 

There must be a reversion to l prinei- 
ples; let us not shrink from the * ſear 
the consequences. 

Hoping you will excuse the length of this, 
seeing I have never troubled you before, I sub- 
scribe myself yours in the bonds of a peaceful 
gospel. H. Comann. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 

Our much esteemed brother, the Rev. J. M. 
Jennings, has forwarded the following intelli- 
gence from the Virginia Conference, on the sub- 
jectof Mosheim, in Quarto, with the plates. 


Northumberland Co. Vu. July 25, 1833. 


Dear Brother,—I have not seen a communi- 
cation from the Virginia District, in which any 
mention is made of the opinion of our Confer- 
ence respecting the quarto edition of Mosheim, 
which: you propose to publish. Believing ‘that 
this would be advantageous to you in disposin 
of the work, and that the work itself is of suc 
a character as to entitle it to extensive patron- 
age, I would simply remark, that your commu- 
cation to the Conference met with respectful 
attention, the claims of the work were duly ex- 
amined, (specimens of it being before the Con- 
ference,) anda resolution unanimously adopted 
to ehcourage its circulation.’ The opinion of 


the Conference was decidedly in its favor. 
| Yours, e. 
Jacos M. Jennines. 


John J. Harrod, 
— LY i Li 8) VA 2 
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J. Huntsman writes from Warrensville et. 
July 7:— We our last quarterly meet: 
ing at Warrensville;—this meeting from the 
commencement of love-feast, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, to the close, on Monday 12 clock, was 
one amongst the best I ever attended. Some 
of the Episcopal brethren who were with us, 

nowledged it to be one of the best to them 
which they had enjoyed for several years. The 
presence of the Saviour seemed to pervade the 
congreation almost continually, especially on 
Sabbath evening, and Monday morning, when 
several came to the altar, and called aloud on 
the son of David to have mercy upon them, 
The first I think, who came forward was an old 
Revolutionary soldier, who had stood beside 
out fathers when they achieved our civil and 
ecclesiastical liberties. The old veteran, after 
having for a number of years, enjoyed the liber- 
ty purchased by the blood of his companions in 
arms, resolved before the summer of life was 
finally ended, to taste the libetty of the child- 
ren of God, which, thanks to the Most High, 
he and five or six others professed to experience 
before the close of the meeting. 


The con tion was large and attentive. 
At the close of the — seventeen were re- 
ceived into society; some from tbe old ſellow- 
ship, some from the world, and some from the 
Wesleyan connexion, (not long since from the 
Isle of Man,) all of whom we trust will endure 
unto the end.—I have made several new preach- 
ing places during the present year; in some of 
which there are now considerable socicties, 


moving forward in peace and harmony; —our 


principles seem to be spreading abroad consid- 
erably in this land of yankee emigrants, and 
should this circuit be favored, the coming year, 
with an able and zealous minister, there is no 
doubt, much good will be done in the enlarge - 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom; and in 
spreading the principles of ecclesiastical liberty.“ 


F. L. Frowers writes from Brownsville, 
Zanes. ot., Ohio, Jaly 16:— Times are getting 
better on this circuit; we appointed a two da 
meeting the 22d June, (the one alluded to in 1. 
Springer’s letter, last No.) at Ebenezer chapel, 
but we found it expedient to protract it five 
days. We had no ministerial help—brother 
Sanford and myself were the only laborers. Ik 
* with but little interest until love- 

east, which was favored in an especial manner 
with the divine presence. After public service 
at II o'clock, on Sabbath, the door was open 
the second time to receive members, a number 
came forward and immediately fell at the altar 
and earnestly sued for pardon. From this, the 
impression became general, and the meeting 
increased in interest until the close, which was 
on Wednesday; 53 in all united with us on this 
occasion, one from the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and the balance on trial. A number of 
the Episcopal Methodists labored with us, and 
God blessed aur, fellowship together. How. 
many professed to find redemption thro’ the 
bloed of the new covenant, during the progress 
of this meeting, I cannot say, but there were 
subjects of this work from early youth up to 
hoary hairs; and its reviving influence is still 
— John Wilson and myself, 
eld a two day meeting the following Sat. and 
Sab. near Pennsville. We had a comfortable’ 


time; 6 joined the church on trial, and though 
per- 


ous way. Our last 
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held at Brownsville, to commence at 12 o’clock 


the 9th of August.“ 


D. Gmsons writes, Tiffin, Ohio, July 8.— 
“When I came to this mission I found but 21 
members; and they nearly all discouraged in con- 
sequence of remaining so long without minis- 
terial aid. I also felt discouraged. However, 
I commenced my work with as much faith and 
zeal as I could command. At our first Q. meet- 
ing We experienced a very pleasant. and loving 
time; here we organized ourselves into a cir- 
cuit. In a short time a few members were add- 
ed to our little band;—about three months ago, 
I formed a class at Lower Sandusky, of excel- 
lent materials, which now numbers 19; some of 
whom experienced religion about that time. At 
our 3d. Q. meeting, at which bro. Brown was 
present, we had a profitable time amongst pro- 
fessors; several on this occasion were received 
into church fellowship. Two or three weeks 
since, a few members, having removed from 
Zanesville ct., were organized into a society 
and received into the circuit, We have now 
seven societies, numbering in all 91 members; 
and at present our prospects are more cheering 
than at any former period.“ 


J. Dorp, Jr. writes from Coshocton, Ohio, 
July 15:—“Our cause, in the midst of storms of 
opposition, is still in the advance. We enjoy 
many refreshing seasons of grace;—have added 
to our circuit this year, 90 members.“ 
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For the Methodist Protestant. 


KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


A gentleman of distinction was influenced 
by our church trial in Pittsburg, to examine the 
two Methodist Disciplines. He observed in 
relation to ours, that had its framers fitted it to 
human nature as it is, instead of as it should be, 
they would have been more successful. Our 
government, he thought, had produced, and 
would produce, a state of ecclesiastical demoe- 
racy among the people, which would greatly 
impede our progress as a distinct community. 
In regard to the discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, he said its authors were well 
acquainted with human nature. 

his opinion, coming from a distinguished 
politician, deserves our deliberate consideration. 
And is it true that there is too much d 
in our discipline, for the present state of human 
nature? We have serious reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative. Our Con- 
vention of 1830 were running away from a 
strong despotism; and it seems not to be in 
man, to depart from one extreme, without going 
over into the other. A majority of the con- 
vention, having too much confidence in the 
native ability and purity of the people, left a few 
open doors, into which the spirit of anarchy can 
enter; and whether we shall in future close up 
those doors, or open them still wider, is a prob- 
lem on which onr ultimate success as a chris- 
tian denomination very materially depends. 

There are three great questions deserving the 
special attention of the whole civil and eccle- 
siastical world: First, shall the executive power 
be so strong, as to enslave the people? Second- 
17, shall it be so weak, as to leave the people to 
ruin themselves, by confusion and uproar? Or 
thirdly, shall the administration have energy 
enough to maintain order in society, and the 


this is a new class, it seems to be in u pros 
ra. quarterly meeting will be 
West 


people at the same time possess sufficient pow- 


er tohold itin check, in the event of its verging 
towards a state of tyranny? : 

This last is the great principle, on which the 
Methodist Protestant church is founded. But 
the principle could not be secured as it ought 
to have been, because there was too great a 
tendency to a levelling system in the conven- 
tion of 1830. This spirit is still abroad in the 
‘land; and is struggling hard, we fear; to have 
the door of anarchy opened wider than before. 
If we succeed in closing those avenues for the 
out-breaking of the mighty waters, we shall yet 
be an efficient and useful. body of people; but 
if we let the loose spirit of lawless liberty carry 
us away, Our supercilious opponents will tri- 
umph over us, and will smile at our imbecility. 
We may boast and felicitate ourselves fora 
while, with our sovereignty as a people; but un- 
less we humble ourselves sufficiently to let the 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ be.supreme 
in our community, we shall deservedly become 
a proverb of 1eproach to all Christendom. 


We hear many strange sayings in modern 
times, about the people, the people! but who are 
they? Are they an order of holy angels, without 
any deficiency of nature whatever? All the cor- 
ruption, it seems, is in the rulers; while the 
„* are represented as being almost spotless 
and undefiled! Such flattering exhibitions of 
the demagogue, and self-sufficient assumptions 
of the multitude, are truly.calculated to excite 
the smile of surprize from every reflecting mind. 
What an astonishment to heaven must it be for 
such a depraved and fallen race of beings as we 
are, to set up the claims of sbdvereign wisdom 
aud immortal purity, when the whole universe 
has cause to blush over our folly and degrada- 
uuon, 

But while we guard against the tendency of 
human nature to run into disorder, shall we for- 
ge" how tyrannical power has afflicted the world? 

sthere no way to maintain order in society but 
by the heavy yoke of despotism? We think 
there is a medium, which, if correctly hit upon, 
will serve to govern mankind far better than 
either of the extremes; because the iron yoke 
of tyranny, on the one hand, and the conflicts 
of anarchy, on the other; are alike destructive 
of human happiness. They have alternately 
disturbed the harmony of church and state, till 
society was thrown into confusion and tumult, 
which threatened the destruction of all govern- 
ment and social order. Is ita correct know- 
ledge of human nature, in law-makers, which 
leads to such results? or rather, a limited view, 
which does not survey that nature, in all its 
complicated tendencies? | 


It is possible for a government to be very in- 
geniously fitted to certain weaknesses and su- 
perstitions of-our nature, and at the same time 
not be at all calculated to promote the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind. If it tend, 
however, to keep a society of men together, and 
to cause them to become a large and wide spread 
body, this is thought to be a sufficient proof of 
its excellency, and of the political skill of its 
founders. | 

We recollect a paper was published some 
two or three yeats ago, in the Methodist Mag- 
azine in England, praising their institution, as 
a scheme resulting from deep and correct views 
of human nature. Methodism, said the writer, 


may be disturbed by factions and. secessions, 
which give occasional apprehension; but these 
are oply like shoals and ripples in a mighty riv- 
er, which still moves on, enlarging as it descends 


towards the ocean. Some such view as this, 
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the gentleman above referred to a ypeared to 
have, concerning Episcopal Methodism in 
America. This great community, of late years, 
is flattered by politicians. It has. arisen, say. 
they; with our country, and its march has been 
wisely laid, and the framers of its government 
knew. the springs of human conduct well. So 
say the great men of the earth, who now want 
the help of Episcopal Methodism, to lift them 
into power. 

And shall it be forgotten in the meanwhile, 
that the government of the Roman Catholic 
church, is as ingeniously formed, and evinces 
as deep a knowledge of men and things, as that 
of the Episcopal Methodists? Is not the former 
still more like a great and mighty river, than the 
latter? It has been moving on for more than 
twelve centuries, and still comprehends, it is 
said, a hundred and seventy millions of people 
within its pale. What a profound knowledge 
of human nature was possessed by the framers 
of this government, that they should keep such 
a large and wide spread body together, in defi- 
ance of the energies of Luther, and of all the 
efforts and arguments of Reformers for three 
hundred years! When or where, since the fall 
of Adam, has the world witnessed more con- 
summate skill, in fitting a system to the well 
known and powerful springs of the human 
heart? 

Now the argument before us is plain as the 
alphabet: if an ecclesiastical system of modern 
times is to be admired, and its authors to be 
venerated for their skill in merely operating 
upon the depraved passions, so as to keep a 
large body together, and to promote ita ad- 
vancement in defiance of all opposition, then it 
follows that the government of the Roman 
Catholic church is to be admired, and its priest- 
hood to be esteemed as the greatest church 
politicians that are to be found throughout the 
whole compass of Christendom. No authors 
of any modern church government can boast of 
a deeper knowledge of human nature than is 
possessed by these Jesuitical ecclesiastics. Yet 
their plan is by no means suited to promote the 
improvement and happiness of mankind; because 
this was not their object. Rulers who are ac- 
quainted with man, know well how to take ad- 
vantage of his ignerance and multiplied corrup- 
tions, as the rulers of this church have abun- 
dantly manifested. Are any others more 
ingenious than the wise occupants of St. Peter's 
chair, who long ago decided that the vicars of 
Christ upon earth are the divinely authorized 
expounders?”’ | | 

The government of the church, as it was left 
by the Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles, they 
thought greatly needed improvement. It was 
not suited to the nature.of man, so as to bind 
together a large body, and to perpetuate their 
mighty action and influence upon the surround- 
ing nations of the earth. Hence new institu- 
tions were added, till a system was at last 
matured, to unite the whole world under one 
homan head. Kings and emperors might still 
exist, but it must be only as vassals to the one 
great Catholic sovereign... The Pope, as’ vicar 
of Christ upon earth, was to be the supreme and 
single ruler of the world. Did not the framers 
of this system understand human nature well? 
If the formation of a strong government be. a 
proof of this fact, we certainly have it. If its 
wide spread influence, the rapidity of its march, 
the permanency of its duration, and its tendency 
to draw the people to its centre by the stron 
cords of bigotry, are proofs of skill in the sci 


ence of government, they are here exhibited 
without a paraflel: Then if credit is due 
ecclesiastical law- makers, for their knowled 
of human nature, let us not forget where the 
greatest praise of all is to be awarded. 

But ought not church rulers carefully to study 
the human character? Certainly: they ought 
to understand it well enough to know that it is 
one thing so to form our plans, as merely to 
control mankind, and keep them together; and 
quite another thing, to fit our systems to the 
improvement of their faculties, and the promotion 
of their happiness. It is one thing for a govern- 
ment to make ignorance the mother of devotion; 
and another thing, to make men wise unto salva 
tion. It is one thing to know how to warp the 
passions of men, so as to make them subserve 
the grandeurs of human power; and quite ano- 
ther, to aim at bringing every thought into sub- 
jection to the obedience of Christ. 

We conclude, therefore, that as an acuteness 
to enslave mankind, and to lead them into mise- 
ry, is nothing more than the long tried ingenuity 
of the devil, the rulers of church or state de- 
serve no credit for their skill in governing the 
multitude, unless they apply all that knowledge 
to the im t and happiness of society. 
They wish to be admired, it seems, for their 
cunning; but it is presumed that he who de- 
ceived the mother of mankind has as much of 
this quality as any in modern times; and why 
then ought he not to be equally praised and ad- 
mired for his consummate skill, as a great poli- 
tician? It is not enough merely to know how 
to bring mankind into subjection, and to influ- 
ence them to run together into a large body; for 
no government deserves to be commended, but 
that which, being directed by true wisdom and 
benevolence, promotes the gradual improvement 
and permanent welfare of the human family. 
BARTIMEUS. 


P. S. Your correspondent,. Observer,“ in 
No. 29, has offered for our consideration some 
very important questions; and the candor with 
which he proposes them deserves to be respect- 
ed. I wish this respectable inquirer to know, 
that if I postpone the consideration of his que- 
ries, it is not because I wish them neglected, 
but because I am now in the heart of another 
subject of investigation. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND--WITH SOME 
IDEAS AND OPINIONS. 


While the philosopher contemplates the almost 
endless variety of political and religious estab- 
lishments,exXisting in the world, with the current 
opinions of mankind in different ages and in 
different countries; history in an eminent degree 
comes to his aid, and by enlarging his views and 
extending his ideas, extinguishes those illiterate 
ers which narrow, the mind, deaden the 
feelings, and obscure the understanding. 

Error and prejudice have an almost universal 
influence over the minds of men, and it is only 
in proportion to the light conveyed to the mind 
by general information, and an extensive view 
of things that this influence is weakened or an- 
nihilated. Certain prepossessions take hold of 
our minds and domineer over our reason. From 
our infancy or the first dawn of thought they 
are superinduced by systems, establishments, 
received customs, current opinions, conversa- 
tion, and the authority of those who have the 
greatest influence Over us. | 


ciety, has prejudices peculiar to itself. These 


Every nation, religious sect and class of s0- 


281 
prejudices are strengthened by various circum- 
stances. By the books we read, the country in 
which we live—the persons with whom we con- 
verse, the station of life in which we are placed 
with a thousand others. If we should select a 
certain number of Christians of as equal capac- 
ities as possible, give them each the same edu- 
cation aud place them in the same station of 
life, whatever trifling difference might be obser- 
ved in their understandings or acquirements,ow- 
ing to the different degrees of application -in; 
tellectual culture or other circumstances, we 
should still find in all of them more or less the 
same views, prejudices, current opinions, and 
general ideas. But if.on the contrary they 
should be differently educated and disposed of— 
if one were made a séldier—another a sailor 
a third a husbandman-—the fourth merchant 
a fifth placed in.a monastery and enter into one 
of the religious orders of the church of Rome 
another become a member of a. Protestant 
church; if one were sent into a Mahometan 
country and after a suitable education, become 
a mufti of Musselman religion—if another should 
be educated among the Bramins of India, and 
the minds of another be formed among the Lar 
mas of Tartary, we should then see in their dif- 
ferent prejudices current opinions and general 
ideas, the full force and influence of external 
and adventitious circumstances upon the human 
intellect. 


If the minds of men could be rendered visi- 
ble, what different pictures would those persons 
present in their maturer yeats display. The 
would exhibit in the most luminous, distinct, e 
the most striking point of view, the full power 
and effect of national, political and religious 
prejudices upon the human mind. These pro- 
judices diversified bya thousand different shades, 
some more faintly, others more strongly marked, 
influence in a greater or less degree, almost ev- 
ery individual of the haman race; but more es- 
pecially the ignorant and illiterate. | 


The slaves of systems, opinions and fashions, 
their influence must be hostile to the improve- 
ment of the human mind as well as to genuine 
religion and Christian charity. They foster ig- 
norance, pride, and strong’ tend to 
weaken or destroy that universal philanthropy 
so forcibly inculcated by the Great Kathot of 
Christian religion. 


Nothing has a greater tendency to eradicate 
narrow and illiterate prejudices than the love of 
God in the heart, a judicious perusal of His ho- 
ly word, and an intimate acquaintafice wich an- 
cient and modern history; from these,extensive 
and just views will be received, and charitable 
feelings superinduced. While the bigoted 
| Episcopatian, perhaps, condemns without ex- 
amination, what he ¢alls the absurdity of pre- 
destination—the bigoted Catholic anathematizes 
the Protestant, who refuses obedience to what 
the other deems the infallible rule—the Calvan- 
ist condemns the Arminian, and the Arminian 
the Calvanist, because they happen to think dif- 
ferently of the plan of redemption and of the 
Divine decrees; while bigots of every persuasion 
condemn and persecute one another,and breathe 
out intolerance and persecution against all who 
happen to hold opinions different from himself; 
the enlightened philanthropist of whatever de- 
nomination, sees in every man a brother, and 
regards the collective mass of mankind as one 
vast family. 

The “enlightened and benevolent Christian 
considers the different notions of mankind as 


the result very much of living under different 
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circumstances, and resigns them all into the 
hands of the Divine Being, who rules and dis- 
poses all things as He secs fit, and in a manner 
which our feeble reason is not able to compre- 
hend. A. MeReynoxrps. 
Burlington, N. J. July 20, 1833. 


— 
For the Methodist Protestant. 


Mr. Editor,—The work in which I am en- 
gaged as an Itinerating Minister, is of such a 
nature as to call me much from home, and very 
frequently in my absence the Methodist Protes- 
tant arrives,and some time elapses before I have 
an opportunity of looking over its pages. This 
was the case with respect to the 28th No. of 
Vol. 3d, in which is contained à letter from a 
young man, signed T. B. the publication of 
which Bro. Easter has recommended. 

I wish, Sir, to offer some Temarks on this let- 
ter, for I assure you, I am much surprized at 
some of the sentiments advanced by this young 
Brother; sentiments, which in my opinion are 
erroneous, and which have a direct tendency 
unnecessarily to wound the feelings, (though 
— not intended) of some of his ministerial 

thren. In our ranks, sir, there are ministers 
who have been for many years standing on the 
walls of Zion, who have spent their best days in 
preaching the gospel of Christ, and that suc- 
cessfully; and who yet continue to labor with 
ardor and acceptability in the vineyard of the 
Lord; and are those velerans of the cross, with 
others, who have more recently engaged in this 
work, now to be told by a young man; and 

ve it spread on the pages of the Methodist 
Protestant, that they are not qualified to defend 
the system of Christianity. I would not sir, 
throw a single straw in the way of those breth- 
ren who are endeavoring to have young men 
educated for the Ministry? No, I would rather 
help them in this good work; but, to accomplish 
this, was it necessary; aud did truth require it, 
that this young man should tell us that, in our 
the ministers do nat possess suffi- 

cient kill and ability to defend the glorious 
system of Christianity,“ and then close his par- 
graph by saying, this is known full well? — 
ow, Mr. Editor, if this young man and Bro. 
Easter, know this full well, I assure you that 
Ido not. But Sir, I do know, that we have a 
number of ministers in our church” who never 
have read a line of “Greek” or “Latin,” who 
nevertheless, are capable of defending the sys- 
tem of Christianity.” Suppose Sir, that all those 
unqualified ministers in “our church,” imme- 
diately cease their ministerial operations, and, 
that they may be“‘thoroughl equipped’ to preach 
the gospel, and also qualified to “mingle with 
the society of the wise and just,” commence the 
study of the “Greek” and Latin“ languages. 
and gravely ask the Liberal minds in the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church,“ or call on some “bde- 
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cannot conceive why it should now be necessa- 


Aries, English 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


ry for the minister to read Latin and Greek 
that he may be qualified to preach in English. 
We have English Bibles, Bnglish Commenta- 
istories, English Grammars, and 
volumes of sermons from excellent authors, 
printed in the English language; and in addition 
to this, we have to preach to congregations com- 
posed neither of Greeks nor Latins, but those 
who like to hear the gospel in their own native 
English tongue. Then my Bro. let the young 
man have a sound mind, let him be converted to 
God, let him carefully read and study the works 
named in our discipline, and let him feel it his 
duty to call sinners to repentance, and he will 
be qualified “‘skilfully’’ and “ably” to preach the 
gospel without spending $400, and wasting the 
time of two years in the study of Latin and 
Greek, to qualify him to preach in English. 

I think, Mr. Editor, I ought to have mention- 
ed another necessary qualification for every 
young man desirous of engaging in the work of 
the ministry, and that is ce, let the minis- 
ter want this, and all his other acquirements 
will avail him but litile—but sir, let him hate a 

lish education, let him be converted 
to God, having zeal according to knowledge,“ 
and let him mix in the cup of qualification the 
ingredient and I would not be aston- 
ished if this youth should set the neighborhood 
in a blaze, while the Greek and Latin student 
was lighting his match.“ 

Moperation. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
AN ANSWER ro w.“ 


Who this writer is, I know not, any more 
than I should know X.“ or Q.“ Let it suf- 
fice to notice two or three passages of his las 
paper. Now, sir,“ says he, What did W 
say to create such a degree of warmth, and so 
much asperity of feeling on the part of this last 
writer?” In reply to this, I have only to ob- 
serve, that any ‘“‘warmth’’ or “asperily of feel- 
ing was unknown to me, till the information 
was furnished by W.“ If any such feeling 
existed, it was not against him or any other 
living person, but against “unbridled anarchy” 
alone. 

Again, he says, “I don’t like the power of 
nominating leaders for our people; suppose they 
would not be willing to receive or accept the 
person nominated, and he should refuse to nom- 
inate another,—what then?“ I answer, a rule 
of discipline might make it his duty to continue 
his nominations to a certain specified number. 
But even if the rule should be as indefinite as 
the statement objected to, it would correspond 
exactly with the constitution of the United 
States, which has been in successive operation 
for near fifty years. And if W“ should charge 


nevolent institution” to favor them with $400 the constitution of our country with hostility to 


each, aud then in two years they would return 


to their ministerial labours, prepared ‘‘skilfully 
and ably” to defend the “glorious system of 


Christianity.’ 1 think Sir, the people would 
have every reason to believe they had mistaken 
their call, and probably while they were unne- 
cessarily poring over Greek and „Latin,“ 
hundreds of souls might sink to hell, who other- 
‘wise might have been saved through their in- 
‘strumentality. I would advise our young men, 
although they may not possess a‘knowled 


republican liberty.— hat then?“ 
This 


warm hearted brother says also that the 
balance of power in my paper “appears like the 
handle of a jug,—all on one ide. And yet he 
gives a quotation from it and puts it in italics, 
to prove that I am on his side. Then if I am 
on his side, and my own also, this seems to 


imply “Murvat Rienrs.“ 


— 


Boundless and invaluable means of benefi- 


of} cence, both social and : 
the dead lan uages, if they have the Lakhs ty nd sectet, are ever open to 


cessaty qualifications, immediately to comimence 
the “defence of ghis glorions system“ — for, I 


those who believe in the efficacy of prayer for 
others: which no one that truly believes the 
Scriptures can deliberately question. 


RELIGIOUS. 
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THE SITUATION or MAN WORTHY OF ANGELIC 
SYMPATHY. 


We are told by the Redeemer that man forms 
a subject of interesting contemplation to the 
heavenly world. We must, indeed, be the ob- 
jects of no ordinary interest, to angelic beings, 
since the salvation of one of our frail species, — 
an event so little regarded on earth,—can, we 
are assured, heighten even the hallowed enjoy- 
ments of heaven. And why is it that the in- 
habitants of the celestial world can thus,amidst 
all their blessedness, turn with so much interest 
to the children of men?—what is it that can thus 
render man an object worthy of an angel’s at- 
tention, an object thus capable of calling forth 
the wakeful regards of a happy and a heavenly 
being? Beoause, in truth, man, in his present 
state,—a state which he himself generally views 
with so much indifference, for all creation seems 
more concerned for him than he for himself,— 
may well excite the attention of an unfallen 
being, even when surrounded with the felicities 
of heaven. The awful nature of our situation 
we, indeed, cannot estimate, for it is one of the 
artifices of the prince of this world“ to render 
us insensible to our danger and forgetful of all 
which it most concerns us to remember, by fix- 
ing our attention and our thoughts upon all 
those seducing visions by which he at once de- 
ceives and charms us. It is one of the very 
consequences of sin to call off our contempla- 
tion from all that most seriously and permanent- 
ly affects us, by substituting this world for that 
which is to come, and by investing time with 
the importance of eternity. But angels can 
more accurately judge,and more deeply feel our 
present situation and our future prospects. Un- 
fascinated by all that allures us, unfettered by 
the chains that hold us in thraldom, and casting 
a glance into futurity far beyond that horizon 
which so absurdly limits man’s vision, they are 
able more truly to discern the awful circum- 
stances of our condition. While we, amidst, 
the things that are seen and that are temporal, 
shut our eyes upon the things that are not seen 
and that are eternal;” while we fotget, amidst 
the objects of this world, our high destinies,and 
that we are the heirs of immortality; they regard 
us as possessing a kindred nature with their 
own, imperishable and undecaying, and there- 
fore of incalcylable worth; while we seem to 
act as though we thought our being was to ter- 
minate with death—that death which can only 
change, but cannot annihilate us—they con- 
template us as destined to live in eternity, and 
feel that our present liſe, even when protracted 
to the last lingering year of “labour and sor- 
row,“ is, as it were, but the infancy of our ex- 
istence; while we seem to regard the world as 
though we thought it would never end, and deck 
out its fleeting aud transient visions in all the 
1 colours of heaven, these angelic spec- 
tators, freed and disengaged from all those ma- 
terial objects which so strangely ‘pervert our 
judgements, and so absurdly engross our atten- 
nion, contemplate us as long out-living this se- 
ducing world, and as still existing in joy or woe, 
when all its enchantments shall have vanished 
into air. And while they are thus able to ap- 
preciate the value of one spirit, as springing 
simply from the consideration of its immortality, 
they can also estimate all its horrors, the awful 
event of such a spirit being lost for ever. Un- 
speakably happy themselves in the presence and 
favour of God, they can perceive how fearful a 
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thing it must be, that a creature formed with the 
same capacity for sharing in the same sacred en- 
joyments, who might have mingled his praises 
with theirs, and participated in the same eternal 
pleasures, should be banished for ever from the 
face of him whose presence forms the grand, I 
had almost said, the only real, distinction be- 
tween heaven and hell. And while they can 
thus appreciate man’s immortality, and discern 
the horrors of 3 that immortality in eter- 
nal exile from God, the only fountain of happi- 
ness, how can they but regard with interest the 
awful precariousness of our present condition; 
not yet hopelessly lost, but momentarily in dan- 

r of being lost forever; still indulged with a 
fingering hope of salvation, and yet that hope 
becoming each hour more faint, indistinct, and 
uncertain. Oh! such a scene may well call off 
even celestial eyes from celestial pleasures, and 
earth may, indeed, reasonably excite the atten- 
tion of angelic beings, when such stupendous 
events are awaiting the decision of a single mo- 
ment, and an immortal spirit is thus fearfully 
suspended, between the joys of heaven and the 
miseries of hell!“ 

If it were not for such momentous things as 
these, this world with all its transient and worth- 
less objects, would be utterly below the regards 
of an angelic nature; and our ephemeral gen- 
erations, as they rise and pass away in such 
rapid succession, would be as frivolous a spec- 
tacle, surely, as the frail insect, that is sunned 
into life and being in the morning, and, after 
fluttering out its little day of unthinking happi- 
ness, returns to its dust and nothingness at 
night. Angels turn to this world as to the scene 
of great events, events which shall have their 
‘bearing upon eternity, when the place of their 
original occurrence shall be long forgotten;—as 
to the field of battle which shall decide the fate 
of immortal 2 a battle, the effects of which 
shall still be felt, when each vestige of the con; 
teat shall have passed away, and this planet, on 
which it was fought, shall have been long extin- 
guished for ever; and thus we, as beings who 
must live through all eternity,—that eternity 
fraught with such joy er sorrow,—and passi 
away in thoughtlessness and indifference those 


of that future and unchanging existence,—look 
no longer insignificant or unimportant, but pre- 
sent a spectacle which way indeed move the 
solicitude, the hopes, I had almost said, the 
fears, of each angelic being; and if as they watch 
us with all the earnestness of heavenly benevo- 
lence, and as they perform those missions of 
mercy, upon which, as ministerjng spirits, we 
are told they are sent forth, they see any of us 
escaping from our perilous situation, returning 
tothat common Father, whom they still love, 
but whom we had left, and meetening for that 
heaven which we had forfeited, we then present 
a spectacle over which they may indeed rejoice. 
It is thus we furnish them, even from the dark 
scenes of earth, with a pleasurable emotion which 
heaven itself cannot impart; ‘‘for there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that ropenieth. —Congregational Magazine. 
Some rejoice so much in the hearing of good 
things preached, that they forget to be humbled 
for their wants: again, others always looking 
on their wants, walk not thankfully for God’s 
graces received: the mean way is the best, so 
10 rejoice in the grace of God, that we be humb- 
led for our wants, and so to mourn for our 

wants, that we praise God for his graces, . 
GrREENHAM 


METHODIST 


members respond amen? : 


PROTESTANT. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 9, 1833. 


The Book Agent of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
in reply to the Methédist Episcopal Church Book Agents, 
on the subject of publishing Dr. Clark’s Commentary, 
will appear in our next. As this is a subject which will 
probably appear before the public through various chan- 
nels, and as the religious portion of the public, and the 
Book-sellers, generally, are interested.in this controver- 
sy, the Methodist Protestant Church Book Agent will 
endeavor to give the truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
in evidence from whith they will be enabled to form their 
own deductions. To their decision, the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church Book Agent will bow with pleasure. 


Our church has distinctly recognized Camp-meetings| 


as holding a distinguished place in the plan uf her spir- 
itual operations. These cannot be rendered available 
to the purposes of extensive utility unless they are well 
supplied with preachers, but if the preachers be detain- 


ed by the circuits and stations, how are the preachers 
to attend? 


We think that each Annual Conference should appoint 
all such Camp-meetings as may be deemed in its wie- 
dom most important, and that the President should have 
authority to select such preachers for each, as his best 
judgment decides will prove most useful. , 

It is matter of interest to us to perceive that the above 
course is generally pursued, and that the preachers gen- 
erally are in attendance. We know that some wish the 
cirewit and station to appoint the Camp-meetings for 
each, through the Quarterly Conference. Should this 
view obtain, which heaven forbid, what would follow? 
Would not those circuits and stations which possess the 
most influence, monopolize the most of the preachers 


Dg | time and services, and leave those who are less influen- 


7 tial to neglect and great injury. 
few hours which must determine the complexion | — 


But let the Conference become interested in the ap- 
pointments, and it will take care of both the weak and 
the strong circuits and stations by authorizing the exec- 
utive officer of the district to call into requisition such 
help for each, as his judgment shall decide, is best for 
the general interest. 

We are pleased to see that a confederacy has not only 
been established by the church, but that the church is 
determined to perpetuate it by their preparatory move- 
ments, in view of the approaching General Conference. 
“In union there is strength.” 

We have established, as far as circumstances would 
permit, a great Missionary Institution—we mean great 
in compass of territory, and in labour. 

Our present range is not even bounded by the lines of 
these United States, for our sound has extended to Nova 
Scotia, and there a missionary at his own risk and with- 
out scrip or staff from the church at home, has extended 
the missionary operations of our Church.—This is most 
important information, and only goes to prove what an 
individual can accomplish in the true spirit of mission- 
ary enterprize. 

We say, in short, that if we be indeed missionary in 
our views, we shall bring all our energies to bear on the 
subject of home and foreign missions, and that we will 
make the necessary provision to carry into practical ef- 
fect the preaching of the Gospel to every creature so far 
as in our power—and will not all our 


ministers and mencing on 


May we not presume that there are many letters re- 
ceived and receiving from our elder and younger brethren 
and sisters in Christ, which breathe devotion to God and 
love for the souls of their fellow candidates for eternity. 


uch letters it would give us much pleasure to publish. 


We hope that many memorials of this kind will be found 
amongst the files of our friends letters.—Indeed, we 
should think that prominent men and women in the 
church had lived to little purpose as it respects the cause 
of God, if they furnish no epistles calculated to fan and 
keep alive the flame of spiritual devotion and practical 
godliness. Every brother and sister who sincerely wish- 
es well to the church, capable of writing, has, no doubt, 
felt it his and her duty, to stir up the gift of God in 
themselves, and also in their fellow Christians, particu- 
larly of the same household of faith. 


Book and paper balances due in the Obio district we 
sincerely hope will be forwarded either by the members 
of or delegates to the approaching Conference.—The 
son of the agent,and the stewards of the Conference 
it is hoped, will be in attendance to receive those balan- 
ces which are much needed by the Agent. | 


~w 


CAMP-MEETINGS. 

Reisterstown circuit Camp-meeting will com- 
mence on the land of Mr. Corkey, the 23d inst. 
on the York turnpike road, 15 miles from Bal- 
timore.—The President reports the following 
itinerant ministers to be in attendance, viz: A. 
Webster, H. Myers, E. Henkle, J. Hanson, 
W. Kesley, J. W. Porter, and W. Sexsmith. 
The second and last Camp-meeting for Anne 
Arundel circuit, Maryland, will commence the 
16th instant, on the land of Mr. J. P. Mat- 
thews, 14 mile south of Cooksville, on the 
Washington and Westminister road. The 
President has reported the following itinerant 
ministers to be in attendance, viz: Dr. W. W. 
Wallace, J. W. Everist, Eli Henkle, W. C. 
Pool, Isaac Webster, and J. Hanson. 


Williamsport, August t, 1833. 

Dear Brother,—Some time since the official 
members of this circuit concluded to dispense 
with camp-meeting for the present ear, but 
after mature deliberation have d other- 
wise; and through me zequest you to state that 
the Camp-meeting for Williamspogt circuit will 
be held on the ground of bro, Peter Light, com- 
meneing August 22, at which time we sincerely 
hope brothers Stier, Kesley, Stockton, Doyle, 
Reese, Boyd, and Everest; who have been 
nominated by our President, will attend, ‘with 
all other ministers who may find it convenient. 
The brethren from Baltimore and Washington 
will find stage conveyance from Frederick to 
Williamsport, and from thence te the camp. 


Yours, &c. Iostan Varpen. 


Centreville, July 31, 1833. 
Dear Brother,—I send you for publication in 
your paper, the following notices 
The District and Prince William Cam 
ing will be held on the ground of Mr. Mellonds, 


neat Centreville, Fairfax County, Va. com- 
the 15th of st : 
Tours, & 
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MEETING FOR THE PURPOSE OF PROMOTING 
IN ‘THE UNITED STATES. 


The meeting was held in Chatham street 
chapel, New York. At S o’clock his honor the 
Mayor was called to the chair, and briefly ex- 
plained the object for which the meeting had 
assembled. Mr. Taylor next spoke at consider- 
able length, but from the late hour at which the 
meeting broke up, we are unable to give more 
than a mere outline of his speeck. He com- 
menced by stating that he had lately spent much 
time in visiting the common schools in the dif- 
ferent States of the Union, which enabled him 
to collect a mass of facts, which he hoped,when 
detailed to the meeting would incline it to co- 
operate with him in the great work which he 
was engaged in. The whole history of the world 
shewed that liberty and learning, ignorance and 
slavery, always went hand in hand, and progress- 
ed in the same proportion. , 

Virtue also was only based upon education 
and the most ignorant. part of the community 
was invariably found to be the most vicious, 
what he stated was a truism too true to require 
any proof, he would, however, mention, that in 
his visits to jhe different prisons, he found that 
one third their inmates did not know their let- 
ters, and one half of them could not read. If 
physical and moral debasement were the inevi- 
table consequences of ignorance, ought they 
not at once, and without delay, endeavor to res- 
cue from such a state, the immense mass of their 
countrymen, who were, from various causes, 
unable to obtain a Common School Education. 
According to a report of the American School 
Society, there were at the present moment in the 
state of Pennsylvania 250,000 children, from 
the age of five to fifteen years, who were unable 
to read. There were also 21,000 in the state of 
New Jersey, and 18,000 in the state of Illinois, 
and in all the Southern, Middle and Western 
states there was one fourth of the youth of the 
same age who remained uneducated. 

In short there was at the present moment in 
the United States one million of children from 
the age of five to fifteen years of age who re- 
ceived no benefit whatever from the system of 
Common School Education established by law. 
The question then was how such a state of 
things to be obviated. He at one time 
thought that he could remedy the evil by writ- 
ing, that he could put an end to it with his pen; 
he, however, soon discovered that though the 
most beautiful theories could be easily put on 
paper, it was a far different thing to put them in 
practice, He would not suggest any specific 
plan of his own, but entreated the meeting to 
give its support to the American School Socie- 
ty, which sent men through the different States 
to visit the Schools, and endeavor by every pos- 
sible means to improve their condition. Mr. 
Taylor here detailed the system adopted by the 
American School Society, which the lateness of 
the hour a us to postpone till our next. 

After Mr. Taylor sat down two or three other 
gentlemen addressed the chair, and the follow- 
ing err being adopted, the meeting se- 

rated. 

Resolved that in the opinion of this meeting 
the Common Schools of this State are greatly 
deficient in good teachers and that as an una- 
voidable consequence of this defect the benefits 
of which the Common School system is suscep- 


tible are very imperfectly enjoyed by the youth 


of the State. 


‘METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


| Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
prepare a Memorial to the Legislature, praying 
for the endowment of the State of a central in- 
stitution for the ‘education of teachers upon a 
scale co-extensive with the public wants. 
Resolved, That it be also the duty of said Com- 
mittee to adopt measures to procure the co-op- 
eration of the people of the other counties, in 
forwarding the object proposed in the preceding 
resolution. * 
Resolved, That this meeting highly approve, 
of the measures adopted by the American School 
Agent Society, and recommend them to the en- 
couragement and support.of all those who are 


you not a thousand times offered your bodies, 
souls, time and talents to Him who bought yon 
with a price, ransomed you from Hell, called 
you by his grace, and counted you faithful, put- 
ting you in the ministry? How runs your com- 
mission? Go ye into all the world, preach the 

ospel to every creature.“ G0 ye out quickly 
into the streets and lanes and compel them. to 
come in.” “If any man will be my disciple, he 


“Follow me, and 1 will make you fishers of 
men.“ But how did Jesus Christ live and act? 
Do you follow him? Is your course of life and 
labor and prayer any thing like his? Would one 


friendly to the diffusion of knowledge. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
“ARE ALL THE CREW SAFE? 


Last spring, the people on the shore at Ply- 
mouth, England, observed a brig in distress com- 
ing round Penlee-point, the wind blowing a 
hurricane. Presently she drifted with great ra- 
pidity towards the Breakwater, and at length 
struck on the easterly end—her masts went by 
the board, and she was instantly a complete 
wreck. Two boats were manned from the 8 
of war in sight, to take the crew from the Brea 
water, but it was soon seen that the boats were 
in peril, and several individuals volunteered to 
go out in a sloop for their relief. After the ut- 
most exertions, and barely escaping the lee 
shore, the sloop reached the land again. When 
she came within hail, the first anxious cry by the 
crowd of spectators, was, Are all the crew 
saſe? And the reply, All safe!” was received 
with tremendous cheers. . 

Are all the crew safe—O ye ministers of every 
denomination, are all the crew safe?” Ye Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Episcopalian Metho- 
dist, Episcopal, Primitive Methodists, Protes- 
tant Methodists, General Baptists and Particular: 
Baptists, and all others by whatsoever name ye 
are called, if ye preach the gospel and watch for 
souls as men who must give an account, Are 
all your crews saſe?“ Shall we say all earth, all 
heaven, and all hell ask you the question? Yes, 
from the pier-heads of Canaan, and the shores 
of Glory, such.men as Peter and Andrew,James 
and John, Saul and Barnabas, Silas and Timo- 
thy, bow down and ask you, Are all the crew 
safe?’’ Ah, what is it you say? Can you, dare 
you, before God and your congregations adapt 
the impious language of Cain who slew his 
brother, and carelessly exclaim “I know not! am 
I my brother’ keeper:”’ 

Is not every one of the crew thy brother man 
—thy brother sinner—thy guilty brother—thy 
fallen brother—thy accursed brother—thy lost 
brother—thy condemned brother—thy ruined: 
brother? What if, as ministers of God, you de- 
clare of sinners with Paul, ‘‘Whose damnation 
is just.“ Rom. iii. 8. Ye are right, ye ministers 
of God, ye are right. What then? are we bet- 
ter than they? No, in no wise; for we have be- 
fore proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they 
are all under sin, they are all gone out of the 
way,“ and ye ministers know and declare that 
as we are all wrecked in one common storm, we 
are “under the law, that every mouth may be 
stopped, and all the world may become guilty 
before God.“ For all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God.” But you as minis- 
ters proclaim aloud to the public, and we re- 
joice to hear it, that ye are “Justified freely by 


his grace —— the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.“ How e O how incalcu- 


of the angels who watched with him, if he were 
now to visit you, mistrust at all that you were 
following him and aiming to be as much as pos- 
sible like him, and that for the sake of the spe- 
cial inducement he held out, that you might be 
more and more successful ‘‘fishers of men?“ 

As thy servant was busy, here and, there, he 
was Gone; wrecked and lost forever. Only 
think what it is to watch ‘‘for souls, as they that 
must give account.” Think of the love of Je- 
sus Christ for souls, and of the trust he has re- 
posed in you, and of the deep solicitude with 
which he asks for the reward of his dying love, 
“ARE ALL THE CREW SAFE?” . 


— 


NATURE.—4A SKETCH. 
BY w. P. SPARKS. 


Who loves not nature? Like a beneficent 
goddess, she adorns the earth in which we live, 
and sheds her mild influence over the human 
breast. Beautiful she is in every scene and 
season; amid the rude rushing of the storm, 
and the roaring of the wind, or beneath the 
evening twilight of a summer sky, when all 
around is peace and perfume. There be, who 
bend to Art, and follow in her glittering train; 
the gay, the thoughtless, and the 2 
crowd her temple daily, and sacrifice upon her 
altar; but Nature has a graver train of admirers. 
Those, in whose hearts memory and imagina- 
tion sit as it were upon the same throne, folded 
in each other's arms; who can people the 
woodland solitudes with beings white and beau- 
tiful, the mind’s own fond creation; they love 
Nature, and court her charms. Those, whose 
bosoms are haunted with the recollection of 
joys gune-by, and friends departed, by Nature's 
aid can almost behold the long lost forms hov- 
ering about them, and consecrating the air 
around! The lover worships nature when she 
comes to him, all pensively, as he roves by sun- 
set beside his mistress in ‘'‘love’s bright essence, 
and elysian bliss.” The poet loves nature— 
and who can bea poet without loving her? And 
she is beautiful when thus loved; but the pious 
man loves her for better things than these; to 
him not.a green tree waves its leaf-covered 
arms, but it is in adoration to ‘‘nature’s God;“ 
not a gay minstrel of the grove fills the air with 
music inimitable, but He is praised, in whom all 
‘live, and move, and have their being.“ The 
hill, the river, the plain—all which are Nature's 
most beautiful features—lead his thoughts to 
that fairer land where there are everlasting hills, 
and never-failing streams! | 

In the hum and crowd of cities she is not 
found. The recesses of the dark deep wood, 
where the beams of the noon-tide sun are ex- 
cluded, save when at times a ray shoots through 
the branches as the west wind kisses them aside 
glancing on all tenderly and purely, like hope 
upon the sick at heart; or in some fairy flowery 


‘lable are your obligations to divine grace! Have 
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dell, beside the gurgling of a limpid spring, when 


must take up his cross and come afier me.“ 
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noonlight is covering the e 
beautifully. There 1 Nature, in all her native 
loveliness, harmonizing all above and around, 
in tone and color blending every thing with her 
own exquisite sweetness, and forming a perfec- 
tion and consummation of beauty. 

Not to earth alone is her empire confined; 
the glorious sun—the everlasting skies—the 
nightly host of stars, bright eyes of Him who 
»filleth all space with his light and power—all 


that cheers and invigorates, softens and subdues, | 


aré made for Nature, and these things can throw 
a calm content over their admirers. Oh! who 
would leave these for all the painted gaieties of 
Art? 
And then the flowers too—let us look at the 
flowers, the stars of earth, the gems of creation! 
Not those faint and sickly plants which are 
reared in the hot-beds and green-houses of art; 
but the lily in the vale, the primrose by the sil- 
ver stream, the brier-rose in the hedge-row, the 
violet in the shadowy moss-bank. Not those 
which bloom but for one hot night in the halls of 
festivity, but those which scent the morning’s 
breath, or open their silken leaves to add fra- 
grance to the evening gale. Those which laugh. 
under the blue heavens and the mid-day sun, 
whilst the wild bee, in amorous foray, borne 
from sweet to sweet, extracts his liquid dew, 
“raising a joyous din, and humming many a 
song;” and those which lend their breath to 
the breeze when no step is nigh,“ not less 
lovely because unseen under the pall of mid- 
night. All such are “beautiful exceecingly;” 
and the brightest jewel ever polished, and worn 
by Art, fades away when brought within sight 
of the flowerets and sweets which Nature wears 
upon her bosom, and waters with her own dewy 
tears. 
Music, too, surrounds her steps, and ‘‘music 
all her own,“ for never does she delight in hu- 
man sounds, save when sometimes, at close of 
day, some wandering minstrel, seated on the: 
turf beneath the old hamlet's oak, tunes his 
viol and bis voice with sweet and untaught 
melody, while the peasants dance upon the 
green. The bursting of the tender bud in 
spring, the matin song of the lark, and the 
sweet vespers of the nightingale,—the tinkling 
rill as it chimes on its way among the flowers, 
—the west wind among the leaves; these and 
all such like sounds, are Natare’s best and dear- 
est music. At times, too, she delights in louder, 
loftier sounds; in the rushing of the mighty 
winds—in the roaring of the ocean-tide, when 
billow after billow rolls along, heaves, and 
breaks upon the shore—in the thunder-cloud 
reverberating along the heavens, and shaking 
the earth to its deepest foundations—in the war 
of the elements, when all around is rude and 
black, and mortals tremble with fear, she ¢an 
discover the soul and bosom-spring of harmony! 
Nature, like a kind and tender parent, loves 
her children: in every scene and season she 
provides for their pleasure. When young-ey'd 
Spring dons her emerald mantle, and steals all 
quietly through music and perfume. When 
riper Summer sings along her flowery way, and 
casts her gifts over the gem-besprinkled earth. 
When Autumn's treasures ase poured forth 
abundantly, causing him who sowed in tears to 
reap in joy; or when the winter wind blows 
cold, when the forest leaf is yellow and sear, 
and the rain and snow fall fast;—in all aud 
each dwells a charm to illumine the mind, and 
bid gloom and sorrow vanish from the heart! 
hen health begins to fail, Art no longer 
soothes and pleases; but Nature's breast is open 
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in sickness and distress, and those who slumber 
in her arms, sleep peacefully as a new-born in- 
fant: Them nor carketh care nor slander.” 
Mark ye those greensward heaps, on which the 
morning sun beameth gloriously, and flowers are 
3 in the wind? Those are the recepta- 
cles of Nature's children; and while the soul 
buds and bloom in an immortal sphere, therein 
tranquilly repose the careworn bodies, while 
the summer showers make melody in the trees 
above, and the bee murmurs on his sunshiny 
way. The heart forgets to ache, the eye to 
weep, the pulse to throb with pain. "Their 
hands folded across their breasts, they lay down 
quietly‘ and rest from their long day’s work. 
Pleasant and beautiful then is Nature;. O 
how much more beautiful than Art! ſor Art is 
of the world, and lives for the world alone, but 
Nature has an Almighty Father, who robes her 
in all her splendour, and whose presence per- 
vades all her scenes! | 


* One Spirit: His er | 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower 
But shews some tint, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
Their bakny odours, and imparts their hues. 
y who walk in Him! 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


On Friday night, the annual meeting of this 
institution, which was numerously attended, 
was held at Exeter Hall. Lord Henley took 
the chair. The report commenced with a 
sketch of the progress of the Foreign Sunday 
schools in Frante, Denmark, Malta, New South 
Wales, South Africa, America, Canada, New 
Brunswick, the West Indies, Jamaica. In 
France, the Sunday-schools were stated to be 
extending among the Protestants.—In Denmark 
two schools had been established near Copen- 
hagen. The last report of the American Sun- 
day-school Union stated the total number of 
Sunday-schools to be 9,187, the teachers 80,913, 
and the scholars 542,420. The receipts are 
mentioned to amount to 118,181 dollars, or 
£23,779, of which 79,288 dollars, or £15,857 
were received for the publications, and the re- 
maining £7,779 were free contributions. 


[ After a notice of the operations of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, the report proceeds: } 

In Antigua, Mr. Thwaites reports that there 
are in the Wesleyan Sunday-schools 1,852 
scholars; and from Jamaica it is said that the 
Sunday-schools at no period have dfforded such 
cheering prospects of their still greater effici- 
ency and universal establishment throughout 
the islands of the West Indies as at the present 
moment. With reference to home proceed- 
‘ings, the report stated that in the present year 
£915 had been voted for the Jubilee Fund, in 
addition to the £340 voted in 1832. The ex- 
pense of erecting Sunday-schools was estimated 
at the sum of £10,000, and the committee pro- 
posed that means should be devised for estab- 
lishing a permanent Sunday-school Building 
Fund.—The Missionaries’ labors were next de- 
tailed, and the sum of the statement was that 
eleven unions had been visited, and seven new 
ones established, in little more than half a year. 
The committee having been engaged during the 
past year in arranging à plan for establishing a 
‘library, have agreed to devote £150 for the pur- 
chase of books, and that the library should be 


summary of the returns of Sunday-schools was 
py rom London auxiliaries, 522 schools, 

973 teachers, and 74,878 scholars: Great Bri- 
tain, 7,232 schools, 102,669 teachers, $60,410 
scholars: the Sunday-school Society for Ireland, 
2,642 schools, 19,142 teachers, 206,717 scho- 
lars: the London Hibernian Society's Sunday- 
schools, 879 schools, and 16,430 scholars— 
making a total of 11,275 schools, 128;784 teach- 
ers, 1,158,354 scholars, and showing an in- 
crease on the last year of 329 schools, 12,486 
teachers, and 22,915 scholars: The sales dur- 
ing the past year were stated, from the deposi- 
tory accounts, £7,070.3s. 21-2d. The balance 
in hand of the Benevolent Fund was stated to 
be £278 Gs. 10d. and in the general account it 
was mentioned that the grant to the Benevolent 
Fund for trade profit this year amounted to 
£315 14s. 5d. en | 


From the Net York Evangelist. 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS PROPOSED. 


Suppose two men become mentally deranged 
at the same time, one by means of drunkenness, 
and the other by the bite of a serpent in the 

rass; and in this derangement, each slays a ſel- 
— man. In this case, the man deranged with 


strong drink, is to be executed, acéording to 


law, while the other is counted innocent. And 
why this distinction between the cases? Be- 
cause, in case of the innocent, he became de- 
ranged, by a cause which he could neither fore- 
see, nor prevent, while the other, knowingly and 
wickedly by the use of intoxicating drink, 
brought himself into a state of derangement, in 
which he previously knew, he was liable to com- 
mit the worst species of depredation; of course, 
the latter is guilty indeed, not for what he ac- 
tually did while thus deprived of his senses, but 
for wickedly thrusting himself into that condi- 
tion by strong drink. 


Two men also, become equally deranged to- 
gether, by the same use and quantity of strong 
drink, and both, of course wickedly thrust them- 
selves into the same condition as above. One 
of them, in his privation of his senses, slays a 
fellow man, while the other is so restrained as 
not to commit any special depredation; and both 
become sober and rational at the same time. In 
this ease, the one, as before, according to the 
statute, is counted worthy of death, not because 
of any deed committed while deprived of his 
senses, but rather for wickedly thrusting himself 
out of his senses with spirits, which he knew 
would render him specially liable to commit 
crime. 


The other man, also, just as wickedly, and in 
the same manner, thrust himself out of his 
senses by strong drink, and because, in the pro- 
vidence of God he was not suffered to do any 
special violence to his neighbor at the time, he 
is permitted by the statute, still to go at large. 


ls not the statute, then grossly unequai or un- 
just in judging one to be worthy of death, and 
taking no notice of the other, when both are 
guilty of precisely the same thing, and in the 
same manner, i. e. thrusting themselves out of 
their senses, and thus exposing themselves to 
be specially left to do the ſoulest deeds? 


Is it not apparent then, that every person thus 
wickedly thrusting himself out of his senses by 
strong drink, is, in view of the divine law, ac- 
tually guilty and worthy of the same punish- — 
ment, as though left at the time to commit mur- 
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Awake, my soul, and with the zun 


of sloth, ‘end joyful rise, 


pay thy morning 


By influence of the light divine, 


Let thy own light to others shine; 


Reflect all heaven's propitious rays, 
In ardent love, in cheerful praise. 


Wake, and lift up 2 my heart, 
And with the angels thy z 
Who all night long unwearied sing, 
High praise to the eternal King. 


1 wake, I wake, ye hea choir: 
May your devotion me insp 

That I, like you, my age may spend, 
Like you, may on my attend! 


May I, like you, in Gop delight, 
Move oll day lene mg Gop in sigh 
Perform, like you, my Maker's w 
O may | never more do ill! 


Had I your to heaven I'd fly, 
But God shall that defect supply, 

And my soul, winged with warm desire, 
Shall all day long to heaven aspire. 


All to thee who safe has kept, 

And hast refreshed me, whilst I slept; 
Grant Loan, when 1 from death shall wake, 
i may of endless life partake, 


I would not wake nor rise again, 
Even heaven itself 1 would disdain, 
Wert thou not there to be enjoyed, 
And I in bymas to be employed. 


Bisnor Kew. 


CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE. 
Tu only when the sea’s at rest; 
And sunshine gilds the liquid plains; 
To say “How could 40 
In storms, since God my Father reigns?” 


But when the Sky puts terrors on, 
And tempests blow and billows rise, 
That confidence—how quickly gone! 
Which seemed so strong in tranquil Skies. 


The Strength and value of our trust; 
‘Bat sorrows and adversity, | 

When we are humbled to the dust. 


for that faith which frm shall stand 

en my earthly Sky deforms; 

And sees heavenly 
— Epusstows.. 


—— 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE. | 
Sung at Midnight in the Greek Churches, the week 
The golden palace of my God 
Tow'ring above the clouds I see: 
Beyond the cherubs’ bright abode, 
igher than angels’ thoughts can be: 
How can I in those courts appear 
Without a weddidg garment on? 
Conduct me, thou life-Giver there, 
Conduct me to thy glorious throne! 
And clothe me with thy robes of light, 
And lead me 3 darksome night, 
My Saviour and m 
4 1 Bowrine. 


ITEMS. 
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I did as the vest did.— This tame yielding spirit, this 
doing as ‘the rest did,’ has ruined — A young 
man is invited by vicious companions to visit the theatre, 
or the gambling-room, or other haunts of licentiousness. 
He becomes ipated, spends his time, loses credit, 
squanders his property. at last sinks into an untimely 

ve. What ruined him? Simply ‘doing as the rest 
did.“ A father has a family of sons. He is wealthy. 
Other children in the same situation in life do so and so, 
are indulged in this way. They grow up idlers, triflers, 
and fops. The father wonders why his children do not 
succeed better. He has spent much money on their 
education, has given them great advantages. But, alas! 
they are only a source of vexation and trouble. Poor 
man, he is just paying the penalty of ‘doing as the rest 
did.’ This poor mother strives hard to bring up her 
daughters genteelly. They learn what others learn: to 
paint, to sing, to play, to dance,and several other useless 
matters. In time they marry; their husbands are unable 
to support their extravagance, and they are reduced to 
verty and wretchedness. The good woman is aston- 
ished. ‘Truly,’ says she, ‘I did as the rest did.“ The 
sinner follows the example of others, puts off repentance, 
and neglects to prepare for death.. He passes a 
th life, till unawares, death strikes the fatal blow. 
He has no time left now to prepare. And he goes down 
to destruction, because he was so foolish as to ‘do as the 
rest did. Cin. Journal. 


Eyes.—The application of a concentrated solution of 
nitrate of silver to the eye has proved very useful in 
atonic and obstinate opthalmia, with copious — 

u- 


The method adopted is to insinuate a drop of the 
tion, with a hair pencil, between the eyelids.— Bulletin 
des Sciences Medicales. 


Me There is nothing more selfish than me- 
lancholy; and lamentable it is to find,that the sentimental 
world have invested this absorbing malady with a kind 
of interest which makes it rather sought than shunned 
by vast multitudes of young ladies, who, too indolent to 
exert themselves, hang their heads for weariness; — 
sallow for want of exercise, and sigh for want of fresh 
air; who read novels for want of something else to do; 
fancy themselves heroines because they are, in fact, 
nothing: and draw! out, to troops of confidential friends, 
long histories of imaginary troubles, because they know 
no real ones. The victims of this disease may be 
by their perpetually babbling about palpitations. Nerves 
oecupy their attention when they wake, night-mare 
when they sleep, and self always.—Pictures of Private 
Life, by Mrs. L 


Walking.— Walking is the best possible exercise; hab- 
ituate yourself to walk very far. The Europeans value 
themselves on having subdued the horse to the use of 
man, but I doubt whether we have not lost more than 
we have gained by the use of this animal. No one has 
occasioned so much the degeneracy of the human body. 


An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in a day, for a Jon 


2 „as an enfeebled White does on his horse; an 
e will tire the best horses. A little walk of half an 
hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It 


shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the 
animal economy.—VJefferson. 


Sleeves. That very preposterous deformity in a lady's 
dress, which has been styled bishop's sleeves, and might 
have been called pudding-bags, is now termed imbecilles. 
The term is more appropriate to the wearer than the 


dress, as appears by the danger,as well as the ridiculous 
effect, which attends this absurdity. To say nothing of 


its agreeable dippings at the tea and dinner-table, the 
risk of life at the toilet in the evening -and elsewhere, 
bas lately been proved by a conflagration which had 
nearly terminated the existence of a beautiful young 


— — —— 


girl —but those old and ugly, if there are such, stand in 


the same peril, for they follow the same fashion. These, 
however, we hope, may be influenced by the admoni- 
tions of the parsons, posers in the lessons, where in 
Ezekiel chap. xlii. ver. 18, they were told: Woe to 
the women that sew pillows to all arm-holes,” or, ac- 


| cording to the marginal note, “elbows.” These pillow- 


cases, (like trowsers amongst men, to conceal knock- 
knees and bandy-legs) were adopted to hide arms skinny, 
lanky, bony, or mis-shapen. ose whom nature has 


blessed with fair proportions should not submit 


to be so 
bamboozled by fasbion. | “ 


Curious of Temperature.—Jf we immerse the 
naked body in a bath of water at the temperature of 120° 
and after remaining some time immersed, into a 


room in which the air and every object is to the 
same temperature, we shall experience, in passing from 
the water into the air, a sensation of coolness. If we 
touch different objects in the room, all of which are at 
the temperature of 120 degrees, we shall, neverthel 

acquire very different perceptions of heat. When the 
naked foot rests on a mat or carpet, a sense of gentle 
warmth is felt; but if it be removed to the tiles of the 
floor, heat is felt sufficient to produce inconvenienee. If 
the hand be laid on a marble chimney-piece, a strong 
heat is likewise felt, and a still greater heat in any me- 
tallic object in the room. Walls and wood-work will be 
felt warmer then the matting, or the clothes which are 
puton the person. Now, all these objects are, never- 
theless, at the same temperature, as may be proved by 
the application of the thermometer. From this change 
let us suppose that we pass into one at a low tenipera- 
ture: the relative heats of all the objects will now be 
found to be reversed: the matting, carpeting, and wollen 
objects, will feel the most warm; the wood-work and 
furniture will feel colder; the marbje colder stil); and 
metalic ob the coldest of all. Nevertheless, here 
again all the objects are exactly at the same tempera- 
ture, as may be in like manner ascertained by the ther- 


Travelling. — The swiftest flight of a carrier 
does not exceed the rate of twenty-six miles an 
our. It is calculated that the velocity of a high wind 
is at the rate of about thirty to thirty-five miles an hour. 
The steam-carriages on the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway have been known to travel about six-and-thirty 
miles an hour; and it is stated, in the evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, that steam-car- 
riages have run on common roads at a speed exceeding 
forty miles an hour.—(Cabinet ; 
Philosophy of a Fan.—To explain the apparent contra- 
diction implied in the fact that the use of a fan produc- 
es a sensation of coldness, even though the air which it 
agitates is not in any degree altered in temperature, it 
is necessary to consider that the air which surrounds us 
is generally at a lower — * than that of the bo- 
dy. If the air be calm still, the particles which are 
in immediate contact with the skin acquire the temper- 
ature of the skin itself, and having a sort of molecular 
attraction, they adhere to the skin in the same manner 
as particles of air are found to adhere to the surface of 
glass in philosophical experiments. Thus sticking to the 
skin, they form a sort of warm covering for it, and speed- 
ily acquire its temperature. The fan, however, by the 
agitation which it produces, continually expels the par- 
tieles thus in contact with the skin, brings new par- 
ticles into that situation. Each particle. of air, as it 
strikes the skin, takes heat from it by contact, and,being 
driven off, carries that heat with it, thus producing a 
constant sensation of refreshing coolness.. Now, from 
this reasoning it would follow, that if we were placed 
in a room in which the atmosphere has a higher temper- 
ature than 96 degrees, the use of a fan would have ex- 
actly opposite effects, and, instead of cooling, would ag- 
gravate the effects of heat; and such would, in fact,take 
lace. A succession of hot particles would, therefore, 
driven against the skin, while the particles which 


would be cooled by the skin itself would be constantly 
removed.—Cabinet Cyc i 
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MORNING HYMN. — 
Thy precious time, misspent, redeem: 
}mprove thy due ‘care, 
For the great day thyself prepare. 
| In conversation be sincere, 
—1 —— as the noon-tide, clear; | 
Think how all-seeing God thy ways, 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 
| 
t, 
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